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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



Leibniz : The Monadology and Other Writings. Trans- 
lated with Introduction and Notes by Robert Latta, 
M.A., D.Phil. (Edin.) , Lecturer in Logic and Metaphysics 
at the University of St. Andrews. Oxford : The Clarendon 
Press; New York: Henry Frowde, 1898. Pp. xi -f 437. 

$2.10. 

Are there signs of a return to Leibniz, of a revival of his philoso- 
phy? It would not be quite safe to say at once that there are, for 
only prejudice may incline one to think so. Indeed, if translations 
and doctors' theses, not to mention other works, more or less preten- 
tious than these, which show the spirit, although not always the letter, 
nor even the name, of a particular philosophy, are the signs of revival, 
Leibniz can hardly be said to stand alone in the interest of the day. 
Historical study in philosophy, as in other branches, is reviving the 
past all along the lines. Leibniz, however, offers a great deal that is 
peculiarly satisfying to the large number of present-day thinkers who 
are in the reaction against both Kant and Hegel. In his conceptions 
of individuality, of the relation between consciousness and life, and of 
infinity and continuity in things both physical and spiritual, he is 
especially attractive. It cannot, then, be extravagant to imagine that 
something like a revival of his philosophy, a specially keen interest in 
his way of thinking, is under way. 

And, in any case, a careful, appreciative study like that now before 
us cannot fail to awaken interest. Students of Leibniz will look far 
for a better book, and just because it is so much more than a mere 
translation with the conventional introduction. Dr. Latta's introduction 
(pp. 1-2 11), including a thesis (Parts II and III) that was accepted by 
the University of Edinburgh for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 
has in all four parts, as follows: I, "Life and Works;" II, "General 
Principles of the Philosophy ; " III, " Detailed Statement," and IV, 
"Historical and Critical Estimate;" and it is a genuine contribution to 
the interpretation of Leibniz. It is true that in places, notably in his 
treatment of the preestablished harmony (pp. 43 f.) and of the optimism 
(pp. 65 f.), he is not sufficiently critical. In these two doctrines 
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Leibniz is particularly vulnerable. They show a failure to realize all 
that was best in the system, being a sort of tribute to the traditional 
view of things, and they should accordingly have been examined most 
critically. Criticism is quite as important to understanding as expo- 
sition. Sympathy is not the only duty, even of friendship. But in 
the discussion of Leibniz' mathematics (pp. 74-86) Dr. Latta is very 
happy and, in spite of his brevity, very satisfactory. Not only does 
he here show an insight that has been lacking in others who have 
undertaken to expound Leibniz' philosophy, but also more or less 
directly he has cast light on the general philosophy of mathematics. 
Of course, as regards Leibniz, the concept of the infinitesimal is 
the most direct entrance to the monad. The monad has the old 
inscription over its door : " Let none but mathematicians enter 
here." 

The historical and critical estimate (pp. 151-200) is too much like 
a series of notes. To set terms against each other that often are, but 
really ought not to be, opposed, is more historical than critical. 
True, the Peripatetics and the Atomists, Descartes and Spinoza, Kant 
and Fichte, Schopenhauer, Herbart, Hegel, and Lotze are all of them 
related philosophically to Leibniz, but, somehow, in this part of his 
work Dr. Latta can hardly be said to succeed in getting very much 
above his material. He does not succeed in showing a living and 
truly organic unity in the different systems with which he deals. His 
separate discussions, however, are all of them excellent in themselves. 
In what he has to say of Wolff, he makes very clear the inadequacy of 
Wolff's rendering of Leibnizianism, and so helps once for all to blast 
what has been almost an academic tradition. 

Giving the same impression as these historical discussions are 
numerous appendices — five to the introduction and four more to the 
translations ; all of them valuable in themselves, but still making the 
book suggest too strongly the shop in which it was made. With a 
certain method of work, perhaps the method prevailing today, notes 
and appendices may be necessary, but a reviewer can at least be for- 
given the thought that they are not ideal. Indeed, it is to be said 
that, in Dr. Latta's case, the very ideal from which we are criticising 
him is really of his own making. His own book suggests or exempli- 
fies in a very positive way what it does not always realize. Of the 
appendices the following should be mentioned : (A) " Formation of 
the Idea of Space" (p. 202); (D) "Leibniz's Logic" (p. 206); (F) 
"Leibniz and Bayle on the Multiplicity in the Monad" (p. 208); 
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and (I) " Growth of Leibniz's Theories regarding Force and Motion " 

(P- 35i)- 

The translations (pp. 215-425), although not at all times smooth 

or free from foreign idiom, are careful and thoughtful. They include, 
besides the " Monadology," these other writings : "On the Notions of 
Right and Justice," "New System of the Nature of Substances and of 
the Communication between Them," " Explanation of the New Sys- 
tem," "Third Explanation, etc.," "On the Ultimate Origin of Things," 
"New Essays on the Human Understanding — Introduction," and 
" Principles of Nature and of Grace." Thus, with Langley's translation 
of the " New Essays concerning the Human Understanding " and with 
the work of Duncan, English students are now in possession of a 
ready and almost complete presentation of Leibniz' work in philosophy. 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Studies of Good and Evil. A Series of Essays upon Problems 
of Philosophy and Life. By Josiah Royce, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy in Harvard University. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co., 1898. Pp. xvii + 384. §1.50. 

In Studies of Good and Evil Professor Royce has brought together 
a number of papers written at different times and for various pur- 
poses, but bound together into a unity by the spirit in which they are 
conceived and the view of the world which they serve to illustrate. 
This view, well known under the name of ethical idealism, the author 
describes as " an interpretation of the universe as a realm whose sig- 
nificance lies in the ethical ideals that its processes realize." Such a 
doctrine, of course, involves a belief in the spiritual nature of reality, 
and to the exposition and defense of his faith in this matter four of 
the essays may be said to be devoted. Starting from an examination 
of the nature of consciousness, the conclusion is reached that the 
finite self is but a fragment of, or, better, an organic element in, a 
larger self or person, who includes within himself all conscious life, 
and who at the same time is the reality at the foundation of what we 
call the phenomena of nature. But this admitted, what shall we make 
of the presence of evil in such a world ? This central mystery is 
faced in the opening paper, entitled "The Problem of Job." God is 
not to be thought of as looking down upon our conflicts from a 
height ; our life is a part of his, and he therefore literally suffers in 



